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PROFESSOR PICARD AND ATLANTIS 











Nearly two years ago the Frankfurter Zeitung announced 
that Professor Picard was going to seek for ATLANTIS ina 
bathysphere. He was understood to be working with an 
American film company that was willing to put up half a 
million dollars to finance the expedition. Since then 
nothing fresh has been heard. Can any reader assist by 
saying whether the expedition actually left and if it 
found anything? 





| POLES, PROPHiTS AND PYRAMIDS 








It is regretted that it has not been possible to 
give Chapter III of this important work in the present 
issue, but there simply has not been rooii. In order to 
cope with the difficulty we propose to alternate instal- 
ments of this with those of "The Mystery of Water". 
Chapter III of Poles, Prophets and Pyramids will accord- 
ingly appear in No. 6 of Vol. IX. 


---00000--- 





CORRECTION OF AN ERROR 





In ATLANTIS Vol. III, No. 1, page 
5 and again in Vol. IV, No. , page 
66, we twice stated that B.C. 898 
corresponded to 11,488 years ago 
instead of to 10, 488 years ago. 
This double error has been pointed 
out by Professor Kamienski. Per- 
haps those who have file sets 
would not mind making the neces- 
sary correction. ED. 
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THE MYSTERY OF WATER (Chapter 1) 
by Hugh Soar 











(The Introduction to this appeared in ATLANTIS Vol. 9, 
No. 1 for November last. It has been crowded out owing 
to sheer lack of space, so much has been happening that 
it has been difficult to keep pace with events. Ed.) 


CHAPTER ONE: Flood Myth - Creation Myth - Theories 


Flood Myths and Creation Myths have been deliber- 
ately chosen to form the first chapter of this book, 
Since it is in these tales that the importance of water 
to Mythology in general becomes iinmediately apparent. 
These myths are not confined to one particular country 
of the world, or even to one particular area, as we 
might expect, were there to be any particular country 
addicted especially to great cyclical inundations. They 
arc common to cvery country, without exception, and, 
whilst there is evidence to shew that in certain coun- 
tries, modification of the legends and myths of water 
disasters has taken place, even in some cases resulting 
in the complete transposition of a particular myth, 
these myths gonerally have a peculiar quality which at 
once dcfines them as factual, and not hypothetical accounts 
of disaster. 

To anyone interested enough in Flood inyth, and the 
Creation myths that so often go hand in hand with Flooa 
myths, one fact very shortly emerges in their investiga- 
tion. This fact is simply that Flood myths, and for that 
matter Creation myths invariably follow a pattern. This 
pattern is not complicated, and docs not vary greatly 
from one country or tribe to the next. The pattern can 
be said to have ten distinct points. Some myths are 
obviously incomplete, but if the ten points enumerated 
below are applicd to legends and myths of flooding, they 
will assist in the building up of a stylised version of 
the occurrence. The points then are :- 

(4) A man is told by his God that disaster by flood, and/ 
or fire, is imminent. On hearing this news, he (2 
informs others, but he is disbclieved and mocked. He 
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then (3) builds a boat or a raft, or asccnds a high moun- 
tain, (4) taking with him a female relative, and (5) the 
secd of all living creatures. (6) The flood/fire arrives, 
and after great disaster, (7) all but his party are utter- 
ly destroyed. (8) The flood subsides, and (9) the man 
raiscs a temple or altar to his God. (40) The earth is 
then repeopled by the man and his female attendant. 

The act of regeneration having then taken place the 
pattern of life continucs. The man however is by this time 
deified, and becomes a Culture, or Deluge Hero. It is 
another peculiarity of Mythology in gencral, that invari- 
ably a Culture Hero is directly associated with the Deluge 
of the tribe, or country. The Culture Hero's life also 
follows a definite pattern, and although this pattern is 
basically ritual drama, it exhibits certain points which 
enable it to be connected with the Deluge or Flood myths 
that precede it. The pattern that the Hero's life follows 
is then as follows :- 

(1) His mother is a (royal) virgin. (2) His fathor is a 
king, and (3) often a near relative of his mother, but 

4.) the circumstances of his conception are unusual, and 
5) he is also reputed to be the son of a god. (6) At 
his birth an attempt is made, usually by his fathocr, or 
his maternal grandfather to kill him, but (7) he is spir- 
ited away, and reared by foster parents in a far country. 
(9) We are told nothing of his childhood, but (10) on 
reaching manhood he returns, or goes to his future king- 
dom. (11) After a victory over the king, and/or giant, 
devil, or wild beast, he (12) marries a princess, often 
the daughter of his predecessor and, (13) becomes a king. 
(14) For a time he reigns uneventfully, and prescribes 
laws, but (15) later he loses favour with the gods, and/ 
or his subjects, and SS is driven from the throne and 
city, after which he (17) meets with a mystcrious death, 
(18) often at the top of a hill. (19) His children, if 
any do not succeed him. (20) His body is not buried, but 
nevertheless (21) hc has one or more holy sepulchres. 

That then is the full pattern of the life ascribed 
to the Culture Hero, involving his delivery from disaster. 
Preceding the Flood disaster, and again falling into a 


pattern, is the emergence of the ‘Principle of Evil’, 
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which, since it is this power that ultimately is the 
destroyer is highly synbolised. The principle of evil 
is very often associated with ‘cosmic’ myth, or myths 
having for their basic pattern a cosmic content. The 
pattern that the myth of disaster, thc Chaos Myth, follows, 
is set out in dctail below. 

(1) Emergence: The birth of the evil principle. (2) 
Threat: Realisation of malevolence, and impending chaos. 
(3) Binding: The Fettcring or enclosing; the rendering 
impotent. (4) Siege: Thc time between the binding, and 
the (5) Release, when the destruction of the world is 
imminent. (6) Revenge: the released principle, fully 
symbolised rains destruction in the form of fire and/or 
water upon the world, killing its inhabitants and causing 
universal chaos, but after a battle with a Celestial Hero, 
(who afterwards often becomes the Culture Hero), is (7) 
Vanquished, and since the evil principle is now no more, 
(8) Regeneration occurs, the earth is repeopled, and the 
world purified from sin. This is the pattern followed 
invariably by the more complete myths of the Evil Prin- 
ciple/Chaos type, and it is apparcnt that they are des- 
criptive of disaster of some kind. 

It can be shown therefore, that the patterns followed 
by Flood Myths, in association with the appearance of the 
evil principle, and followed by the appearance of a Cul- 
ture Hero, are far from being mere idle tales, without 
foundation, other than in the fancies of men's minds. 

The myth most illustrative of chaos in association with 
cosmic symbols, and water and fire, is the epic tale of 
Ragnarok, the Norse “Twilight of the Gods". This tale, 
the gist of which follows for comparison, illustrates the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and cighth phases of the ultimate 
destruction of the evil principle. Ragnarok is of course 
incomplcte without the myths of the binding of the Fenris 
Wolf, which, as a menber of Loki's progeny, is one mani- 
festation of the evil principle. The emergence of the 
Fenris Wolf, it will be remembered, was noted by the Gods 
with dismay, and, as it grew larger, and more bent upon 
human destruction, they met together, and, after dis- 
cussion, and the trial of several man-made ropes, were 
only able to bind it by the application of an invisible 
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rope, conjured up by the dwarfs, from such abstract 
articles as the sound of a cat's footstep, the roots of 
a mountain, the longings of a bear, the voice of fishcs, 
etc. With this rope, Fenris was bound, but only after 
he had bitten the hand off Tyr, who, as a gesture of good | 
faith had placed it within the capacious jaws of the Wolf. 
Despite the physical qualitics attributed to Fenris, by 
some Norse myths, it is clcar that, when seen in associ- + 
ation with the rest of the progeny of LOki who were ab- 
stract synbols, gencrally, he becomes a powerful ecmbodi- 
ment of the principle of cvil. His associations are 
strongly cosmic, and his portrayal at the ficld Vigrid, 
is suggestive of a heavenly body bent upon destruction. 
The birth,threat, capture, and binding of Fenris | 
then, represents the first, second, third, and fourth | 
stages of the ultimate destruction of the evil principle. 
The tale of Ragnarok makes fascinating reading, and 
has not ceased to puzzle, since first it was told. Even 
today, translated into a forcign tongue, and shorn of 
some of its finer meanings, the myth is powerful:- 
“After the Fimbul wintcr, the terrible trial by snow and 
all embracing ice, the Giantess Angur-Boda fed the progeny 
of the fettered wolf Fenris until, pursuing Sol and Mani 
(The Sun, and the Moon), they overtook and devoured them. 
At this disaster the whole earth shook, and stars fell 
from their places in the heavens. Loki, Fenris, and Garm 
redoubled their vigours and rent their chains asunder. 
The time for revenge had come. The dragon Nidhug gnawed 
through the roots of the world ash, Yggdrasil, and Hein- 
dall blew the long awaited blast upon Giallar-horn. On 
to the field Vigrid rode the Gods, with their forces, 
ready for the fray. TIormungandr, the Midgard Worm, the 
world encircler, crawled on to land, lashing the waves 
into fury, and hastened to the dread battle-field. Loki 
poarded the boat Nagilfar with the fiery host from Mus- 
pelheim whilst, from the North came the ship of Hrym, full 
with the frost giants lusting for battle. Hel, Goddess of 
death, with her followers, the Hellhound Garm, and the 
Nidhug dragon, crept from a gaping fissure in the earth. 
Above, Surtr burst through the sky with his flaming 
sword, followed by his sons. The opposing forces 
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clashed. Odin was consumed by Fenris's ghastly jaws, 
opening wider and wider, until they cncompassed heaven. 
Heimdall and Loki, Tyr and Garm fell dead. Thor slew 

the Midgard Worm, and was himself slain by the flood of 
venom which issued from its jaws. Vidar rushed from the 
plain to wrench the Wolf asunder, and so to avenge his 
father Odin. Surtr threw his fire over the earth and the 
heat was so great that all vegetation burned, whilst the 
waters of the ocean boilcd and secthed over the blackened 
earthe Out of this terrible destruction, when all was 
once more calm, walked Lif, and Lifthrasir, who saw the 
re-birth of the world, and who re-peopled the carth." 

From the account of Ragnarok, the pattcrn of the des- 
truction of the evil principle can be established. The 
phases are easily recognisable. The explanation given 
usually for myths of this nature, is that they are sympto- 
matic of the conflicting forces of nature, but, when Norse 
mythology is related to such conflicting forces, and when 
other factors are taken into consideration, it becomes 
easier to widen the field of possibilities, and to scek 
for more far-reaching theories. The conflict between 
cold and heat is evident enough, but, if this was a mere 
cyclical occurrence as has been suggested, why the insis- 
tence upon the destruction of the Gods, who, as superhuman 
beings, if not imnortals, would surely survive such cycli- 
cal disasters. The threshings of Iormungandr, causing 
flooding, and tidal waves speaks of no annual occurrence, 
whilst the floods of hot water, and the all cmbracing fire 
which occurred are difficult to explain away allegorically. 
If, as has been mooted clsewhere, the disaster of Ragnarok 
is an account of a vast destruction which overwhelmucd the 
Norse world at some time or other, the details we have 
would fit. If this hypothesis is accepted, it is inpos- 
sible to believe that such destruction could not have beon 
felt elsewhere, and indced, as every student of Cosmologi- 
cal Myth is aware, the pattern of destruction followed by 
the myth of Ragnarok is duplicated all over the world. 

It follows therefore, that such tales of destruction if 
linked together, will give a picture of an all cibracing 
disaster which affected the lands of the North no less 
than it did the Mediterranean area, the Andean mountains, 
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the islands of Oceania, or the Continent of Asia. 

The second, and more homely pattern perhaps of the 
Flood Myth which is connected with the destruction of the 
evil principle, can be illustrated by an account from 
Middle India, the gist of which follows :- 

"The first boy in the world was one day in his field 
of pulse, guarding the crop with his gun. A barking 
deer came to steal the crop, and the boy ran towards it 
with his gun, ready to shoot. The deer was pregnant, 
and the life in its belly spoke to the boy, saying "Don't 
shoot, and I will tell you something that it is necessary 
for you to know’. It was the Sun-God who was pregnant 
in the deer's belly. The boy lowered his gun, and the 
life in the belly said, “In eight days the world is going 
to turn over, and everything will be water. Make a boat 
of cotton wood, fill it with all the things to eat, and 
you and your sister sit in it". The boy went home, and 
when his mother saw him empty handed she abused him, say- 
ing “Why have you brought no food?" The boy told her 
what had happened, and his mother said “It is nothing 
but lies". But the boy and his sister pot the boat 
ready, and they put food and seed into it. They got 
into it, and when the earth turned over into the water, 
they were the only people in the world to be saved. The 
boat drifted along until it bumped into a great fig tree 
that was growing up out of the water. Presently the sun 
began to shine and to dry up the water, for in those days 
there were seven suns and they were very hote Soon the 
land appeared, and the boat settled upon dry earth, but 
the heat of the sun was so great that the trees and the 
grass dried up as well as the water. So the moon pre- 
tended to eat her children, and went to the Sun with her 
mouth red. "Look", she said, "I have eaten my children," 
and the Sun ate his six brothers as well. But when 
night came, the moon brought out herchildren, the stars, 
and the Sun was very angry, since he could not bring out 
his brothers again". 

This simple myth, is really a composite of two, 
loosely linked, the second intended to be explicable of 
the drying up of the water, after the great flood. The 
first myth is not truly complete, for completeness it 
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should conclude with the re-population of the world 
through the two surviving members of the human race; 

we may assume also, by comparison with other myths of 
like nature, that an altar was raiscd to the God, whose 
timely warning was instrumental in saving the Flood Sur- 
vivors from destruction. 

It is appropriate here to discuss the points of the 
Flood Hero myth, as they fall into placc. If it is 
assumed that, in conjunction with the points covered by 
the ‘Destruction of the Evil Principle’, the Flood Myth 
generally is a report of a disaster of some magnitude, 
the myth must be interpreted from that aspect. The 
disaster is seen, in retrospect, by one of the surviving 
members of the tribe. Since no God could have spoken to 
him, and since one of the chief facets of a myth of this 
nature is the insistence upon the evil dispositions of 
the Antediluvians, the assumption of the survivor is that 
his God has saved him, because of his purity from sin, 
and has destroyed the traces of his companions, because 
of their predisposition for sinful ways. Since it is 
from the union of himself with the fcmale member of the 
tribe that the reconstructed society is formed, and since, 
demonstrably animal life has been also saved, he is cred- 
ited by his descendants, to whoi the tale of disaster has 
been handed down, with the gathcring together and the safe 
keeping of the first couples of such animals as are ai 
that time on the earth. The altar he raises to his God 
is after all but a natural thing for a ian so saved from 
disastcr to do. His position as a chance survivor how- 
ever becomes somewhat enhanced now, and, by his descend- 
ants, because he has becn saved apparently by Divine 
intervention, he is regarded as being at one with God. 
The next step is the deification of this survivor, and 
to him is attributed all the cultural attributes that the 
tribe has collectively achieved. Many of the Flood 
Heroes known to the student of mythology are also Culture 
Heroes. Hu Gadarn, of whom morc will be said latcr, was 
one of the chief Celtic Culture Herocs. He was also 
regarded as a Flood survivor. It is at this point that 
rcligion takus over, and pricstly temples are erccted in 
the name of ‘the Culturc/Flood Hero. His life assumes a 
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mystical significance, and, fro that which we know of 
the Divine King and his attributes, much of the mystical ; 
life pattern of the Hero will fall into place. Indeed, | 
there may be more than co-incidental resemblance between | 
the fertility rites of the Divine King, which is after 
all encountered at the very dawn of religion, and the | 
worship of the Culture Hero. In many cascs there is 
considerable evidence to show that they were onc and the 

same person. An interpretation of the mystical life t 
pattern of the Culture Hero must commence with a division 

in the pattern, at the eleventh point. This is the point ‘ 
where the victory of good over evil occurs, the disaster 

which, through God's guidance, the survivor overcomes. 

Since, after his deification, and acceptance as the be- 

loved of God, he is assumed to be at one with God, he 

must necessarily enjoy a super-natural life pattern. 

This life pattern often runs parallel with the normal 

life pattern, but, since it is intended to be interpreted 
symbolically, and in ritual drama, it must be dramatic in 

form. Being co-equal with God, the Hero can obviously 

have no human birth, soine element of mysticism must enter 

into it, hence the virgin birth. The reference to the 

attempt to destroy him by a near rélative is a reference 

to the ‘Evil Principle’, in this case symbolised as a 

relative, as indeed it was, if we are to consider the 

Hero as being at one with, and therefore co-equal with 

God. The conceptions of Good and Evil, as being primal 

and equally powerful is nothing new in religious teachings. 

It is only by being constantly on the watch that the 'Good' 
person keeps one jump ahead of the ‘Evil’ person. The 
reference to the princess is of course an allusion to the q 
consort of the Culture Hero. Since it is from the union 

of these two that the tribe has stemmed, it is natural ib 
that the children, who are after all equally the tribe 

itself, do not succeed him. It is known that Quetgzal- 

coatl of the Aztec pantheon, a Culture/Deluge Hero, in 

the fullest possible manner was worshipped and a priestly 

system was set up in his naie. The name Quetzalcoatl 

was adopted by the chief priest of this cult, who, to all 
intents and purposes was, to the people at any rate, the 
re-incarnation of the mysterious Quetzalcoatl himself, 
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The religion of the Divine King, allows for the sacrifice 
ritually, after a certain period of time, thought to be 
seven years, but varying in different lands, in order 

that the fertility of the country, the animals, and of 
man himself, should not suffer. The power to ensure 

that fertility remained with the people was thought to 
have been vested in one man, the Divine King. His des- 
truction, or, as is later thought to have been the case, 
the destruction of a preselected victim who at the cere- 
mony represented the King, and for a certain time at 

least enjoyed such honours as the King received, was an 
insurance against the failure of crops, etc. The super- 
session of the King, at the height of his power, by another, 
presupposes one thing fundamental to the thesis, It pre- 
supposes the continuance of relatively settled climatic 
conditions, of cyclical seasons, cach following upon one 
another in ordered sequence. If such had not been the 
case, how can such a system as that of the Divine King 
have been effective, since obviously the sacrifice of any- 
thing would not affect the weather or the climates in any 
WAY.e o? Taking this argument as a basis then, why did 

the Divine King cult ever evolve in the first place? If 
the natural seasons came and went in their normal ways 
year by year, why was it necessary at an arbitrary time 
for any tribe suddenly to set a man apart from their primi- 
tive economy, from which no-one could surely be really 
spared, for the special purpose of ensuring that that 
which norially happened continued to happen. The answer 
surely is that these Divine Kings were nothing more than the 
tribal deities who represented the Culture Hero, the foun- 
der of the tribe who, being saved from chaos himself, was 
surely the best person it was possible to employ to ensure 
that such a disaster did not happen again. It is certain 
that a great deal of power was attributed to the Divine 
King, and, presumably since the climatic conditions of the 
areas in which his cult was predominant, and they were many 
and varied it is thought, the conditions were perfect for 
the long continuance of a religion which once established 
could, providing no great climatic change occurred, go on 
for a very long time. The fact that the conceptions of 
Divine Kingship, the combination of Pricst and King, were 
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evolved at all, point to some disruption of the normal 
seasonal cycle. Since the beginnings of Divine Kingship 
go back apparently into a vast antiquity, it may be that | 
the commencement was as a direct result of some climatic 
breakdown causing temporary disruption of normal conditions, | 
and the substitution of some changed seasonal cycle. If ) 
the rise of Divine Kingship is, as may well be, contempor- 
ary with the last great ice age, the disruption of climatic | 
conditions called for may be found in the events which gave 
rise to the moderate climate superseding the intense cold 
of the Glacial Era. This climatic breakdown is thought 

by some geologists to have been accompanied by an intense 
flood, so vast as to cover a large proportion of the globe. 
That such a flood took place is postulated by the exist- 
ence of large deposits of water formed material, sand, 
water worn gravel, and water smoothed boulders, some of 
gigantic size. Whilst a conservative estimate of the ex- 
tent of the flood and the length of time covered by the 
climatic breakacown would speak for several years of inter- 
rupted or spasmodic seasons and a consequent disruption of 
plant and animal life, such a disruption has been thought 
by some to have been the result of the effect of gravitat- 
ional reaction by some extra-terrestrial body. Whether, or 
which, one of these was the cause of such climatic break- 
down we'can now of course only surmise but the change of 
seasons and the moderation of the climate would give rise 
to conditions when the conception of a God, or rather a 
Priest/King, who was the descendant of a disaster survivor 
could take place. Firstly, his position was to ensure by 
sacrifice or sympathetic magic that the animals necessary 
for the maintenance of tribal life were available, ana 
later, that the crops should enjoy regular climatic con- 
ditions necessary to their growth. As time went by the 
fact that Divine/Kingship flourished as a cult implies . 
that nothing very drastic had occurred to interrupt the 
normal course of events, for if a recurrence of the dis- 
aster had come about Divine Kingship would surely have 

been discarded and the Priest King discredited. The normal 
sporadic famines, local inundations and food failures must 

of course have occurred periodically, but primitive man 

was hard, his way of life that of a nomad, and such 
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failures could be explained away by the Priest King, 
whereas if an unusual event of great magnitude had occur- 
red such an event would have becn inexplicable and the 
fundamentals of Divine Kingship would have collapsed. 

The discussion of flood myth in gencral would not 
be complete without statement concerning the chief charac- 
cristics of such myths beside the abstract principles of 
‘good’ and ‘evil' fumdamentally associated with them. To 
take first the methods of escape; there are invariably 
one of two methods quoted, and all myths of any complete- 
ness give one of these two methods. The first is the well- 
known escape by means of an ark, or a boat of some kind 
which is often built by the survivor in an incredibly 
short space of time, often with Divine guidance and occas- 
ionally with Divine assistance. Thus the dimensions for 
the construction of the Noachic ark were laid down to a 
divine ‘blueprint’ as it were, whilst the ark constructed 
by a South American survivor was in the shape of an egg. 
It is in the refcrence to the egg that we have the clue 
to the conceptions of survival from disaster by means of 
a constructed craft. The egg, or the box, for Noah's ark 
was only a box when the superstructure added by inagin- 
ative artists is removed, is the cradle of the secd of 
life. It may be connected with the coffin and lifc beyond 
the grave. If we think for a iminute of the chance that 
one of our great modern liners would have in riding out a 
flood so vast that it passes all belief, and then with a 
dubious possibiiity of success present think of the rude 
crafts of our remote ancestors’ building, if indccd they 
built any at all, and the chance that they would have in 
such a disaster, we must regretfully discard the idea of 
an ark or floating craft of some kind, at least for the 
period of the flood itself, and turn to the secord of the 
two methods of escape. 

This is the climbing of a mountain and the 
sheltering there until the disaster had passec. 
This is of course the most likely of success 
and is the method that must have been employed 
vy those ‘who were lucky enough to be near a hill 
or mountain of sufficient height to be able to weather 
the storm. In many pleces we find references 
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to mountain ascent, and the Apochryphal literature of 
the New Testament provides us with a convenient example.. 
The Revelations of St. John the Divine have given much 
food for speculation to those with the key to unravel 
the mysteries hidden therein. So far few people have 
looked at the book of Revelation as being the chronicle 
of a disaster that actually occurred. The similarity 
and the clarity of some of the chaos myths contained in 
its pages to other myths from all over the world is suf- 
ficient proof that this book was not the product of a 
disordered imagination. Rather it is an attempt to set 
down for posterity some record of the disaster of the 
past, portrayed by one who did not really understand his 
subject fully, as a forecast of things to come. The myth 
chosen is taken from Revelation 16, 2. 

"And I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal, 
and lo there was a great earthquake; and the sun became 
black as sackcloth of hair; and the moon as blood; and 
the stars of heaven fell into the earth, even as a fig 
trce casteth her untimely figs when she is shaken of a 
mighty wind. And the heaven departed as a scroll when 
it is rolled together; and every mountain and island 
were moved out of their places. And the kings of the 
earth and the great mon, and the rich men, and the chicf 
captains, and the mighty men, and every bondsman, and 
every freeman, hid themselves in the dens, and in the 
rocks of the mountains. And said to the mountains and 
rocks, Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the lamb. 
For the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be 
able to stand". 

That account of disaster, and survival by ascent of 
mountains, adequately illustrates the disruption of life 
that occurred. It is demonstrable that in very many 
religions worship was directed to high or raised places. 
The Gods of Olympus, amongst whom were numbered more than 
one Flood survivor in deificd form, were worshipped on 
high. Moses ascent of the mountain and the tablets and 
the laws associated with his ascent is an example of the 
awe and reverence accorded to certain cminences. Myths 
of floating islands, and myths of islands which at the 
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time of the great flood were fished up out of the sea, 
abound in certain areas of the world. Polynesia and 
Oceania in general provide several examples of the float- 
ing island myth pattern. If a global flood were to be 
assumed, the dispersal of the flood waters from around 
the island or mountain refuge would give the impression, 
as more land gradually became uncovered, of an island 
being fished up out of the sea, whilst standing on a 
small island with nothing else in sight and having only 
the waves around does give the impression of floating. 
There are several variations upon the main theme of dis- 
aster by flood, amongst the more important are the refer- 
ences in some myths, especially those belonging to tribes 
living in the Northern and Southern extremities of the 
globe, or to tribes who have migrated from those areas 

at some time, of floods of warm water. The reference to 
seething hot water in the Norse myth of Ragnarok will be 
noted in this connection. This is due to the Northern 
sweep of warmer waters from the equatorial area and 
itself speaks for the vast magnitude of destruction. 

It is simple to be sceptical of flood myths and of 
myths of disaster in general, and to dismiss them as 
fignents of a disordered imagination or to see in them 
some obscure psychological trait, but when these myths 
are seen in conjunction with archaeological and geological 
evidence for flooding it is surely logical to assume that 
they must at least have something to do with such phen- 
omena. 





A LETTER FROM MR. BRADLEY 








Dear Mr. Sykes, 

Thirty days in the hospital for surgery and nearly 
another month recuperating from the effects thereof has 
seriously interfered with the preparation of Part 4 to 
Ancient Hindu Astronomy dealing with lunar motion from 
23502 to 3102 BC. It will take another two or three 
weeks to get my notes lined up in sensible order and I 
fear this will be entirely too late to make the September 
issue. Since the lunar tables are the key to ancient 
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timekceping imethods I am particularly anxious to have 
this next portion in its most comprehensible form before 
releasing it. 

Upon completion of the Lunar portion to Ancient As- 
tronomy I shall be glad to give some tabulated data in 
reference to what Mr. Nutter is pleased to call a “bounc- 
ing" moone This will avoid duplicating much of the perti- 
nent data since a “bounce” differs from a “perturbation" 
only in magnitude and the length of time spent in return- 
ing to a state of equilibrium. Tables of average motion 
do not necessarily imply that the object being timed is 
always on schedule. If this were so then there would be 
no need for observing celestial bodies at periodic inter- 
vals since they would never vary from the norm. Hoyle's 
Frontiers of Astronomy gives some very interesting data in 
reference to the moon's function in keeping the earth 
rotating at a fixed rate.... 

In Part 2 (May issue) I inadvertently omitted a word 
from the next-to-last sentence in the fifth paragraph. 
he sentence should have read "Chinese and other ancient 
records place Aldebaran rising at the autummal cquinox 
about 3000 BC“. The solar position of the equinox would 
be in the sign diametrically oppositee I note also that 
there are two places where 20400 years have been changed 
to read 204000 years, but I have not checked my copy to 
see whether the error is mine or yours. 

I'm still running about two months behind on my work, 
and I'd better be getting busy on that article. To my 
notion (I have no proof one way or the other) the Hindu 
observation of 3102 BC represents the RESTORATION of a 
Calendar rather than the keeping of one — but this you 
will see for yourself when I review the structure on which 
their calendar appears to have been based. 

Very sincerely yours, 


ROBERT A. BRADLEY 
Rochester, Tex., 
June 13th, 1956. 


---00000--— 
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DESTRUCTION OF POSEIDONIA 
by E.H.Nutter 








I read with much interest Professor Kamienski's 
article in the March issue of ATLANTIS, citing Halley's 
Comet as the possible agent of destruction of Poscidonia. 
The figures he gives show that something cataclysmic hap- 
pened near the time of that particular conjunction of 
the Comet. 

The fact that he does not mention “Lemuria"™ is no 
argument against his hypothesis, because, if it was pos- 
sible for a piece of the nucleus to fall in the Atlantic, 
it was equally possible for one or more picces to fall in 
the Pacific or elsewhere and thus produce similar phenom- 
ena in widely scattered parts of the world. 

There is, however, one aspect of the problem of 
Poscidonia's destruction which cannot be answered by the 
bombardment from Halley's Comet alone and that is the 
permanent displacement of the Ocean waters from the Poles 
towards the Equator. Tidal waves and other upheavals 
would undoubtedly have been produced and may have contin- 
ued for a period, but eventually the waters would have 
returned to very much the same levels as before. 

The only ways such a displacement could have been 
brought about are either the capture of a Satellite, or 
the increase in the speed of rotation of the Earth - and 
the latter again involves the use of an external force 
such as Satellitic attraction. 


Therefore we are once more brought back to Hocrbiger's 


Moon Capture Theory as the ONLY real solution. 

Finally, is it possible that Halley's Comet has been 
a contributory factor to the capture of the present Moon? 
The large amount of particulate matter in its tail and 
orbit might well have increased the resistance to the 
passage of the Moon to tip the scales. 


---00000--— 
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A CINGALESE FLOOD LEGEND 
Contributed by Boedeker U.E.Ramage 








e-ee-and King Uttiya (267 B.C.) reconstructed the original 
Chetiya built by King Maniakkhika.....thce reign of Kelan- 
itissa, the grandson of Uttiya was a mixture of romence 
and tragedy. It was then the established custom at the 
palace for the king, assisted by his Queen, to supervise 
the daily offering of alms to the Sangha (Buddhist Monk- 
hood). The king's brother, who had previously fled froin 
the Court to avoid the wrath of the king for carrying on 
an intrigue with the Queen, adopted an ingenious ruse to 
correspond with his beloved. He arranged for his servant 
to enter the palace in the guise of a bhikkhu (Buddhist 
Monk) with the rest of the fraternity, and to drop a lct- 
ter for the Queen. This was done, but the rustic of the 
note attracted the attention of the king who picked it up. 

The king in his blind rage, misled by the similarity 
of the writing to that of the Maha Thera (Abbot or Hlder 
is the best I can translate Maha Thera), ordered that 
saintly ‘High Priest' (or Dignitary - there are no 'pricsts' 
in Theravada Buddhism) to be thrown in a cauldron of boil- 
ing oil. Later it transpired that the king's brother, who 
had been a pupil of the Maha Thera, had acquired a sini- 
larity of writing (on ola leaves) to that of the High 
Priest. 

VERY SOON THE SEA BEGAN TO ENCROACH RAPIDLY UPON TH3 
WEST COAST OF LANKA (CEYLON), and the king firmly belioved 
this to be a curse upon him for the sacrilege he had com- 
mitted. Whereupon he consulted the wise men of his realm 
who adviscd the king to make a sacrifice of what to him is 
‘most near, most precious and most dear", to appease the 
"Devas' of the sea, whereupon his only child, the beauti- 
ful Princess Devi, voluntecred to make the sacrifice. 

Much against the king's will, the princess was placed in 

a covered boat, on which was inscribed her name and her 
royal connection, and launched into the ocean. The floods 
then subsided and upon hcaring the stories of the havoc 
wrought by the waters, the king proceeded to view the dev- 
astated land. If IS STATED THAT WHEN HE REACHED THE PLACE 
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NOW known as Etubunwela, THE EARTH SUDDENLY OPENED UP and 
the king with his clephant was swallowed up in the chasm. 

The boat containing the Princess drifted towards the 
southern coast of the island, where it was brought ashore 
at Kirinda by some fishcrinen. This was brought to the 
notice of the King Kavantissa, the rulcr of Rohana (a 
Province of that period) who procecdcd immediately to the 
spote when he read the inscription and found her to be a 
princess of the royal blood, she was icd in procession in- 
to his capital, Mahagama, where he made her his Qucen. 
Throughout history she was known as Vihara Maha Devi... 
from them, as history related, was born King Dutugemunu, 
who brought Lanka under one sovercignty by subjugating 
the Tamil invaders...this was during the years 161-137 B.C. 
(Comment: Legend apart, the reign of King Dutugemunu is 
historical fact) 
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1956, Post Free 19/-. For those who bcelievc that the 








Hoerbigcr Theory will only be proved when man has taken 
the first steps towards conquering space, i.c. by getting 
to the Moon, it is fairly obvious that one should start 

to learn about rockets, which are the first step towards 
space travel, now. This book is a popular account writ-— 
ten for American readers of the development of rockets by 
the Germans, the Russians, and, finally by the western 
powers. The information given is practical and draws 
attention to the possibilities for good or evil of inter- 
national rivalrics in this field of cndeavour. Its 319 
pages are packed with illustrations and for the non expert 
it represents a pood buy. 

Making and Using a Telescope by H.P.Wilkins & P.Moorc. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode,London 1956. Post free 13/6 or $2.00. 
Onc of the things that puts people off cven the sinplest 
fori of astronomical obscrvation is the cost of buying a 
telescope. This book tells the amatcur observer how to 
make onc for himsclf at a reasonable price, starting off 
with the simplest variety of a couple of spectacle lenses 
in a cardboard tubc and going up to extremely advanced 
cquipment. The authors are both cxpericnecd astronomers 
and what they say is the result of practical cxpcricncc. 
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